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and educated to use it for the benefit of their sub-
jects. Tribal wars, slavery, and bloodthirsty reli-
gious rites gave place to the supervised magistracy
of men who quickly appreciated the meaning of
enlightened government. Side by side with this the
Europeans of the colonial service organized educa-
tion, medical care, and production for markets that
were no longer local but world-wide. Perfection
was not attained at once, nor ever has been, for the
standard rises with achievement, and conditions
that seemed advanced a generation ago would be
poorly esteemed to-day. Africa, Malaya, and the
Pacific colonies have become regions for moderate
satisfaction. The West Indies have been less happy.
In them Chamberlain's reforms introduced a better
period, but the deterioration of world trade in recent
years has hit them hard, and a radical reorganiza-
tion, it may be hoped, is one of the first tasks of
the peace that must succeed the present war.1
The Empire and the World War 1914-18
Self-advertisement or propaganda is distasteful
to many British minds, but in some conditions it
has a justifiable value. Self-criticism was much
more frequently heard in the British world before
1914, and it had an unfortunate effect upon German
calculations. To the German ruling caste criticism
meant disloyalty, and they could not believe that
there was any strength or cohesion in this free-
speaking, tolerant empire. They expected to see it
1 Since these words were written, it has been announced that
West Indian reform is not to await the end of the war, but is to
be taken in hand at once.